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In announcing the revival of this work 


essary to say something in the way of 
explanation as to what has taken piace 
with regard to his writings during the last 
eight or ten months. Mess. Henry Cos- 
BETT and OLpFIELD began their publica- 
tion about the middle of May, last year. 
About the Jatter end of June the numbers 
began to find their way back to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s office. Of this I had informa- 
tion that I could rely on; and after con- 
sidering all the means which that office 
possesses, I thought it too dangerous to 
trust any more manuscript on that side of 
the water, out of the hands of my own 
family : therefore, after the end of June, I 
desisted, and thus the American Register 
stopped ; and that, too, without oar think- 
ing it safe, even to write to New-York to 
state the reasons of the stoppage, which 
put Mess. Cobbett and Oldfield, I under- 
stand, to some inconvenience with their 
subscribers ; but this was no fault of mine, 
who never contemplated any sale by sub- 
scription, though they found it impossibie 
to conduct the business in any other man- 
ner. I was well aware of the uncertainty 
of the power of continuing to transmit 
manuscript, and, therefore, they were ad- 
engagements. But they found it impossi- 
ble to go on without giving in to the cus- 
Mr. Henry Cob- 
bett will now rectify every thing, in the 


tom of the country. 


pecuniary way, with his subscribers, for it 


x not my intention to meddle at all with 
any part of the business, which he will 
take wholly upon himself. As to the fu- 
ture price, therefore, and other particulars 
connected with the sale and distribution, 
he will give his notification to the publie $_ 
but it belongs to me to describe the man- 
ner in which it is intended to complete the 
present period, which f am very anxious to 
do, the last ten months being, in my 
Opinion, the most interesting ten months 
in the history of modern Europe, while I 
am convinced that my writings have had 
more to do in producing the wonderful 
events of that period than all other causes 
put together—an opinion which will not 
be thought presumptuous, when I state, 
that, in the space of six months, more 
than fwo millions of numbers were printed 
and sold, consuming four thousand redms 
of paper, and selling for about seventeen 
thousand pounds sterling: so that, when 
the reader shall see (as he will by and by) 
that the haughty borough-mongers pitted 
themselves and drew forth their naked: 
sword solely against me, he will not be so 
much surprised at this their act of seem- 
ingly unnecessary self-abasement. 

Lord Sipmouts confessed his “ sorrow 
and his shame,” when he brought forward, 
in the House of Lords, the bill for giving 
to the ministers, the absolute power of im- 
prisonment—the bill, in fact, for establish- 
ing a despotism. And well he might feel 
sorrow and shame; for while he was dri- 
ven to point me out almost by name, he 
was obliged to confess, in distinct terms, 








“ that he had regularly sent all the publi- 
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*‘ cations to the law officers of the crown ;” 
and, said he, “ Iam sorry to add, that 
“ they have. not been able to discover any 
* grounds for prosecution,” and, therefore, 
he proposed a law to give him the abso- 
lute power of imprisoning me at his plea- 
suse. .-Was there ever any thing so 
shameful as this heard of in the world 
until that day ? My son William was close 
to the Bar, looking him hard in the face 
as he uttered these words. My son had 
sent in a note to Lord Holland to bring 
him in. Some other Lord had gone out, 
and introduced him below the Bar. The 
whisper had gone about that he was 
there. The ministers themselves were 
ashamed to look up while Lord Sidmouth 
was speaking. The chancellor hung down 
his head. A deep-sense of shame seemed 
to affect the whole assembly, who heard, 
in dead silence, the words which Lord Sid- 
mouth was compelled to utter, at the com- 
mand of the borough-mongers. And assu- 
redly, this was the most humiliating scene 
that eyes ever beheld. That assembly, 
which had been dictating, and was still dic- 
tating, to all Europe; which extended its 
arm over half the civilized world ; which 
dispensed millions of money with as little 
thought as we scatter grains of barley on 
the land: that assembly, (for the other is 
only its tool) to pit its whole power, and 
to resort to false pretences in doing it, 
against one single man, who had no 
earthly support but what he owed to his 
own talents and character! Bare justice 
to myself, if there were no higher mo- 


tive, would induce me to put into a shape, 


for general circulation in America the 
writings which produced these events, 
and which events are only the forerunners 


jof others of much greater importance. 
It is, therefore, my intention, to collect 
into one volume all the Registers, from 
the 1st of July, 1816, to the 31st of Dec. 
1816, and to add Notes to the several 
parts. of them which may require. illustra- 
tion. ‘This will be vol. 31 of the Regis- 
ter, and will continue the work from the 
.period when it stopped last summer. It 
is also my intention, to coliect into another 
volume all the Registers which were pub- 
lished from the 1st of January to the 20th 
of March, in this present year, with the 
omission of one number. This will form 
just a quarter of a year, or 12 numbers ; 
and this I shall call vol. 32. Thus will 
the whole work be complete from the ist 
of January, 1816, to the 29th of March, 
1817. Then will come the future, which 
will be published week/y, and will be call- 
ed volume 33. I shall begin it with my 
Leave-Taking Address, which has been 
published in England since my departure. 
Indeed, two numbers have been published 
in England since I sailed; but of one of 
them (No. 13) I have brought no copy, 
though I daily expect it. The number 
omitted, as above, is No. 7, dated Febru- 
ary the 15th. Ishall make that the 2d 
number in the new series, because it con- 
tains the Hampshire Petition, which isa 
solemn statement of our grievances, and 
which, I trust, will hereafter become as 
memorable in England as the Declaration 
of Independence is in America. The 
cause is the same, and similar, I trust (as 
far as the law of England will allow) 
will be the ultimate event. 
WILLIAM COBBETT. 











> the U.S. there being no agent employed 


© the above author’s writings to the com- 
» mencement of this present Register, form- 


| comply with the above terms. 
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> The subscriber avails himself of thing at this office in advance will have 


this opportunity to inform the patrons of the present Register forwarded to the 


the late Register and the public in gene- 
ral, that the publications above alluded to 
are intended to supersede those proposed 


by him in a late prospectus. 


He now intends to commence publish- 
ing a Register immediately from the pen 
of Mr. Cobbett, in the same form but some- 
what inferior paper to that published here- 
tofore. The terms will be 5 dollars per 
annum, payable half-yearly in advance, at 
the Register office or by remittance; the 
first number of which will be published on 
Thursday next, (to-morrow) and contin-. 


ued weekly afterwards on that day. 


In addition tothe above Register, there 
will be published, in the course of a month, 
a continuation of Mr. Cobbett’s writings 
from the end of the American volume, 
published at this office, consisting of 26 
numbers, closing the year 1816, in boards 
at $2 50 per volume, to be called vol. 31, 
and 


Another to be called vol. 32, to contain 


ing 12 numbers, in boards, also at $1 50. 


The subscriber requests that gentlemen 
who wish to receive these works, or any 


one of them, will have the gaodness to 


In future all the Registers will be issued 
directly from this office to every part of 


amount of their several subscriptions. 
Il. COBBETT. 


P.S. All communications relative te- 


‘Tthe Register must be addressed (post 


paid) to the publisher, No. 19 Wall- 


street, New-York. 


a 
MR. COBBETT’S 


TAKING LEAVE OF HIS COUNTRYMEN, 


—_——— 


Lowden, March 21st, 1817. 


‘MY BELOVED COUNTRYMEN, 

Soon after this reaches your eyes, those 
of the writer wilk possibly, have taken 
the last glimpse of the land that gave 
him birth, the land in which his parents 


lie buried, the land of which he has al- 


ways been so proud, the land in which 
he leaves a people, whom he shall, to his 
last breath, love and esteem beyond alk 


the rest of mankind. 


Every one, if he can do it without 
wrong to another, has a rigi:t to pursue. 
the path to his own happiness; as my 
happiness, however, has long been in- 
separable from the hope of assisting in 
restoring the rights and liberties of my 
country, nothing could have induced me 
to quit that country, while there remain- — 
ed the smallest chance of my being able, 
by remaining, to continue to aid her cause. 





for that purpose. 





No such chance is now left. 


The laws, 
which have just been passed, especially if 
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7] 
we take into view the real objects of those 
laws, forbid us to entertain the idea, that 
it would be pessible to write on political 
subjects according to the dictates of truth 
and reason, without drawing down upon 
our heads certain and swift destruction. 
It was well observed by Mr. Brovenam 
in alate debate, that every writer, who 
opposes the present measures, ‘ must 
< now feel, that he sits down to write with a 
‘ halter about his neck ;*’ an observation, 
the, justice of which must be obvious to 
all the world. 

Leaving, therefore, all considerations 
of personal interest, personal feeling, and 
personal safety; leaving even the peace 
of mind of a numerous and most affec- 
tionate family wholly out of view, I have 
thus reasoned with myself: what is now 
left to be done? We have urged our 
claims with so much truth; we have; es- 
tablished them so clearly on the ground of 


both law and reason, that there is no an- 


swer to us to be found other than that of; 


a suspension of our Personal safety. If 
{ still write in support of those claims, I 
‘must be blind not to see that a dungeon is 
my doom. ‘If I write at all, and do not 
write in support of those claims, I not 
only degrade myself, but I do a great in- 
jury to the rights of the nation by appear- 
ing to abandon them. -If I remain here, 
{ must, therefore, cease to write, either 
from compulsion or from a sense of duty 
toa my countrymen ; therefore, it is impos- 
sible to do any good to the cause of my 
country by remaining in it; but, if I re- 
move toa country where I can write with 
perfect freedom, it is not only possible, but 


very probable, that I shall, sooner or later, 


be able to render that cause important 


and losting services. 


Me. Céaperr's TAKING LEAVE OF HIs CouNTRYMEN. 
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Upon this conclusion it is, that I have 
made my determination; for, though life 
would be scarcely worth preserving with 
the consciousness that I walked about my 
fields or slept. in my bed merely at the 
mercy of a Secretary of State; though, 
under such circumstances, neither the 
song of the birds in the Spring nor the 
weil-strawed homestead in winter could 
make me forget that I and my rising 
family were slaves, still there is something 
so powerful in the thought of country and 
neighbourhood, and home and _ friends, 
there is something so strong in the nume- 
rous and united ties with which these and 
endless other objects fasten the mind to a 
long-inhabited spot, that to bear one’s self 
away nearly approaches to the separating 
of the soul from the body. But, then, on 
the other hand, when I asked myself, 
‘What! shall I submit in silence ? Shall 
“I be as dumb as one of my horses? 


“‘ Shall that indignation which burns with- 


‘‘ in, me, be quenched? Shall I make no 


“< effort to preserve even the chance of as- 


‘¢ sisting to better the lot of my unhappy 


“ country? Shall that mind which has 
“ communicated its light and warmth to 
“ millions of other minds, now be extin- 
6c guished for ever; and shall those, who, 
“‘ with thousands of pens at their com- 
“ mand, still saw the tide of opinion roll- 
“ing more and more heavily against 
“ them, now be for ever secure from that 
“ pen, by the efforts of which they feared 
« being overwhelméd ? Shall truth never 
™ again be uttered? Shall her voice never 
“again be heard, even from a distant 
“ shore ?” 

Thus was tlie balance turned ; and, my 
Countrymen, be you well assured, that, 
though I shall, if I live, be at a distance 
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from you; though the ocean will roll be- 
tween us, not all the barriers that nature 
as well as art can raise, shall be sufficient 
to prevent you from reading some part, 
at least, of what I write; and, notwith- 
standing all the wrongs, of which I just- 
ly complain; notwithstanding all the in- 
dignation that I feel; notwithstanding all 
the provocations that-Ihave received, or 
that I may receive, ‘tievér shall there drop 
‘from my pen any thing, which, according 
to the law. of the land, I might not safely. 
write and publish ‘in England. Those, 
who have felt themselves supported by 
power, have practised towards me foul 
play without measure; but, though I shall 
have the means of retaliation in my hands, 
never will I follow their base example. 
Though I quit my country, far be it 
from me to look upon her cause as des- 
perate, and still farther. be it from me 
to wish to infuse despondency into your 
minds. I-can serve that.cause.no longer 
by remaining here ; but, the cause itself 
is so good, so just, so manifestly right 
and virtuous, and it has been combatted 
by means so unusual, so unnatural, and 
so violent, that it must triumph in the 
end. Besides, the circumstances of the 
country al] tend to favour the cause 
of Reform. Not a tenth part of the 
evils of the system are yet in existence. 
The Country Gentlemen, who have now 
been amongst our most decided adversa- 
ries, will very soon be compelled, for 
their own preservation, to become our 
friends and_ fellow-labourers. Not a 
fragment of their property will be left, if 
they do not speedily bestir themselves. 
‘They have been induced to believe, that 
a Reform of the Parliament would expose 





them to plunder or degradation ; but, 
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they will very soon find, that it will afford 
them the only chance of escaping both. 
The wonder is, that they do not see this 
already, or, rather, that they have not 


seen it for years past. But they have 


been blinded by their foolish pride; that 


pride, which has nothing of mind belong- 
ing to it, and which, accompanied with a 
consciousness of a want of any natural 
superiority over the labouring classes, 
seeks to indulge itself in a species of vin- 
dictive exercise of power. There has 
come into the heads of these people, 1 
cannot very well tell how, a notion, that 
it is proper to consider the Labouring 
Classes as a distinct cast. They are 
called, now-a-days, by these gentlemen, 
“the Peasaniry.” This is a new term as 
applied to Englishmen. It isa French 
word, which, in its literal sense, means 
Country Folks. 
which it is used in France, and Flanders, 


But, in the sense in 


and Germany, it means, not only country 
people, or country folks, but also a dis- 
tinct and degraded class of persons, who 


have no pretensions whatever to look 
upon themselves, in any sense, as belong- 


ing to the same society or community, as 
the Gentry; but, who ought always to be 
“ kept down in their proper place.” And, 
it has become, of late, the fashion to con- 
sider the Labouring Classes in England 
in the same light, and to speak of them 
and treat them accordingly, which never 
was the custom in any former age. 

The writings of MAL Tuus, who considers 
men as mere animals, may have had its 


influence in the producing of this change ; 
and, we now frequently hear the working 


classes called the “ pon:Jation,” just as 
we call the animals upon a farm “ the 


siock.” tits curieus, too, that this con- 
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tumely towards the great mass of the 
people should have grown into vogue 
amongst the Country Gentlemen and 
their families at a time when they them- 
selves are daily and hourly losing the 
estates descended to them from their fore- 
fathers. They see themselves strip’t of 
the means of keeping that hospitality, for 
which England was once so famed, and 
of which there remains nothing now but 
the word in the dictionary ; they see them- 
selves reduced to close up their windows, 
live in a corner of their houses, sneak 
away to London, crib their servants in 
their wages, and hardly able to keep up a 
little tawdry show ; and, it would seem, 
that, for the contempt, which they feel 
that their meanness must necessarily 
excite in the common people, they en- 
deavour to avenge themselves, and at the 
same time to disguise their own humili- 
ation, by their haughty and insolent de- 
portment towards the latter: thus exhi- 
biting that mixture of poverty and of 
pride, which has ever been deemed better 
calculated than any other union of qua- 
lities to draw down upon the professors 
the most unfriendly of human feelings. 

It is curious, also, that this fit of novel 
and ridiculous pride should have afflicted 
the minds of these persons at the very 
time that the working classes are become 
singularly enlightened. Not enlightened in 
the manner that the sons of Cant and Cor- 

The 


ruption would wish them to be. 
conceited creatures in what is called high 
life, and who always judge of men by their 
clothes, imagine that the working classes 
of the people have their minds quite suffi- 
ciently occupied by the reading of what 
are called “ religious and moral tracts.” 


| 


Mr. Cossert’s TAKING LEAVE oF nis CountRYMEN. 
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Simple, insipid dialogues and stories, cal- 
culated for the minds of children seven or 
eight years old, or for those of savages 
These 
conceited persons are most grossly de- 
ceived : they are the ‘ deluded” part of 
the community ; deluded by a hireling 


just beginning to be civilized. 


and corrupt press, and by the conceit and 
The 


working classes of the people understand 


insolence of their. own minds. 
well what they read; they dive into all 
matters connected with politics; they 
have a relish not only for interesting 
statement, for argument, for discussion ; 
but the powers of eloquence are by no 
means lost upon them; and, in many, 
many instances, they have shown them- 
selves to possess infinitely greater powers 
of describing and of reasoning, than have 
ever been shown generally by that de- 
scription of persons, who, with Mauruus, 
In the 
report of the Select Committee of the 


regard them as mere animals. 


House of Lords, it is observed, that since 
the people have betaken themselves to this 
reading and this discussing, “ their char- 
“ acter seems to be wholly changed.” I be- 
lieve it is, indeed! For it is the natural effect 
of enlightening the mind to change the 
character. 
better ? 

so much about the efforts for instructing 
the children of the poor? Nay, there 
are institutions for teaching full grown 
persons to read and write ; and a gentle- 


But, is not this change for the 
If it be not, why have we heard 


man, upon whose word I can rely, assur- 
ed me, that, in a School ef this sort, in 
Norfolk, he actually saw one woman 
teaching another woman to read, and that 
both teacher and pupil had. spectacles up- 
on their noses! What, then! Has, it 
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been intended, that these people, when| 


taught to’ read, should read nothing but 
Hannah Moorz’s “ Sinful Sally,” and 
Mrs. Faith ! 
The working classes of the people have a 
relish for no such trash. They are not 
to be amused by a recital of the mani- 


Truimers. Dialogues? 


fold blessings of a state of things, in which 
they have not- half enough to. eat;.nor 
half enough to cover their nakedness by 
day, or to keep them from perishing by 


night. They are not to be amused with 
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enough to observe how precisely con- 
trary the reasoning of these persons is 
in all other cases. An attack upon the 
Clergy is always deemed by them to be 
an attack upon Religion. An attack 
upon the King is always deemed by them 
And 


it is very notorious, that in all criminal 


to be an attack upon the Nation. 


cases, the language of the law is, that 
the offence has been committed against 
the peace of the realm, and in contempt 
of the king, his crown and dignity.. Yet, 


the pretty stories about “ the bounty of|in the present case, the leaders of the re- 


“ Providence in making brambles for the 
“ purpose of tearing off pieces of the 
“Sheep’s wool, in order that the little 
“‘ birds may come and get it to line their 
“ nests with to keep their young ones 
“warm!” Stories like these are not 
sufficient to fill the minds of working 
classes of the people. They want some- 
thing more solid. They have had some- 
thing more solid. Their minds, like a 


sheet of paper, have received the lasting 


impressions of undeniable fact and unan- 


swerable argument; and it will always 
be a source of the greatest satisfaction to 


me to reflect, that [have been mainly in- 
strumental in giving these impressions, 
which, I am very certain will never be 
effaced from the minds of the people of 


this country. 


Do those, who pretend to believe that 
the people are de/wled, and who say that 
the laws are not aimed against the ‘people, 
but merely against their seducers; do 
these persons really imagine, that the 
peopie are thus to be deceived? Do they 


imagiue, for instance, that the. people 


formers are to be supposed to have no 


common interest with the reformers 
themselves ; and it appears to be vainly 
imagined, that millions of men, all united 
in petitioning, in the most peaceable and 
orderly manner for one particular object, 
will be easily persuaded to believe, that 
those who have taken the lead amongst 
them may be very properly sacrificed, 
and, that too, without any injury at all to 
the cause! What should we think of an 
enemy in the field, who were to send over 
a flag of truce, and propose to us to give 
up our Generals? Only our Generals! 
That is all/ The enemy has no objec- 
tion to us: it is only our Generals that 
he wants; and then, we shall have peace 
with him at once. There was once, the 
Fable tells us, a war between the Wolves 
and the Sheep, the latter being well pro- 
tected by a parcel of brave and skilful 
Dogs, ‘The wolves set on foot a nego- 
tiation, the object of which was everlast- 
ing peace between the parties, and the 
proposition was this on the part of the 


Wolves, that there should be hostages on 


who read my Register, will not in this}both sides; that the Wolves should put 


case, regard any attack upon me, as an 
attack upon themselves? It is ecurions 





their young ones into the hands of the 
Sheep, and that the sheep should put 


gg 
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their Dogs into the hands of the Wolves. 
In evil hour, the Sheep agreed to this 
compact; and the very first opportunity, 
the Wolves having no longer any Dogs 
to contend with, flew upon the fleecy 
fools, and devoured them and their lambs 
without mercy and without mitigation. 
The flocks of reformers in England 
ate’ not to be “ deluded” in this manner. 
They well know, that every blow which 
is aimed against the men who have taken 
the most prominent part in the cause of 
reform, is aimed against that cause itself, 
and at every person who is attached to 
that cause; just as much, just as effectu- 
ally, as a blow aimed at the head of a 
man, is aimed at his fingers and his toes. 
The Country Gentlemen, therefore, will 
never see the day when the working ¢lass- 
es will be again reconciled to them, un- 
less they shall cordially take the lead 
This, I 


am in hopes, they will do ; for, every day 


amongst those working classes. 


of their lives will make their own inevita- 
But, 


whether they do this or not, the conse- 


ble ruin more and more manifest. 


quences of the present measures will, I 
am convinced, be the same. They will 
only tend to. make the catastrophe more 
dreadful than it would otherwise have 
been. The funding system will go regu- 
larly on, producing misery upon the back 
of misery, and irritation upon the back of 
irritation. It is that great cause which is 
constantly at work. Nothing can stop its 
progress, short of a reduction of the in- 
terest of the Debt; and as that measure 
seems to be rejected with obstinacy as 
persevering as are the destroying effects 
of the systein itself, nothing can reasona- 


bly be expected but a violent dissolution. 


Mr. Cossert’s TAKING LEAVE OF HIS COUNTRYMEN. 
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The Nation will recollect how confi- 
dently the Ministers spoke last year of a 
speedy restoration to prosperity. Mr. 
Vansittart talked in a very gay and flip- 
pant style, about the raising of fourteen 
millions in taxes, in order to keep up the 
sinking fund, which fourteen millions, he 
said, would return back to the Country 
to enliven manufactures; commerce, and 
agriculture. ‘The words were hardly out 
of his mouth, when I told you, that, if the 
fourteen millions. did return back to the 
country, it would only be for the purpose 
of transferring fourteen millions worth 
more of the property of the Land owners, 
the ship owners, the manufacturers, the 
farmers, and the traders, from them into 
the pockets of the fund-holders and the 
sinecure placemen and pensioners, togeth- 
er with all those who lived upon the taxes. 
But, all the former classes are now be- 
come so reduced in point of property ; all 
their property has so fallen in value, that 
they have now nothing to offer in pledge 
for the money which the fund-holders have 
to lend them; and the consequence of 
this is, that we now behold the curious 
spectacle of a loan, made by the fund- 
holders to the Government of France. 
This loan is stated at ten millions sterling. 
And now, my Friends, pray observe what 
a traffic is here going on! These ten mil- 
lions of money have been raised in taxes 
upon us to pay the interest of the Debt, 


or part of it. The fund-holders, having 


got this money into their possession, lend 
it to the government of.France, because 
we, who pay the taxes, are become too 
poor; our property is fallen too low in 
value for the fund-holders to lend it to us; 
and thus ten millions worth of the income 
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of the Gentlemen, and of the fruits of the 
labour of the people, are conveyed over 
to another nation, which must tend to 
give life to agriculture, and trade, and 
manufactures in that nation, in just the 
- same degree, that the operation tends to 
depress and ruin our own country. To 
make this as clear as day light, let us 
suppose the Isle of Wight to be cutoff 
from all trade, and all interchange of 
commodities, with the rest of the King- 
dom. Let us suppose that. all the people 
of the Isle of Wight are compelled to 
pay a great portion of their incomes, and 
of the fruit of their labour every year to 
be sent over and expended in the rest 
of the Kingdom; and that no part of 
what they thus pay is to go back again 


to the Isle of Wight, except the inéerest: 


of it. Is it not evident, that the Isle of 
Wight must shortly become most wretch- 
edly poor and miserable? Will not the 
proprietors there get rid of their proper- 
ty as fast as they are able, and will they 
not get away into the other parts of the 
Kingdom? Yes, and this is what the peo- 
ple of England are now doing with re- 
gard to France. The property of Eng- 
land is now going away, and all those 
who are able, and who do not live upon 
the taxes, are following the property as 
fast as they can. To take a single in- 
stance; suppose me to be living in the 
parish of Botley, or rather, to suppose 
something nearer the reality; suppose 
Mr. Eyre, who does live there, and who 
having a landed ‘estate to the amount, 
perhaps, of two or three thousand pounds 
a year, and who, being a very good mas- 
ter, very hospitable and kind to all his 


neighbours, emploving great numbers of 
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them, and expending the greater part-of 
his clear income amongst them, were, in- 
stead of so expending his income, to lend 
it to the Government of France, and to 
receive from that Government, the interest 
only every year. It is clear, that instead 
of two thousand pounds a year. to expend 
amongst his neighbours, he would have 
only two hundred pounds a year to ex- 
pend amongst them. Here would be“a 
falling off of eighteen hundred pounds a 
year; which at thirty pounds per family; 
would take away the means of living from 
sixty families. If this mode of disposing 
of Mr. Eyre’s income would deprive sixty 
families of the means of living, the loan 
which has been made to the Government 
of France by the fund-holders, through the 
agency of the Barings and others, must 
deprive of the means of living thirty-three 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
families! And this is a truth, my good 
and perishing countrymen, which I defy 
the William Giffords, the apostate Sou- 
they’s, and all the herd of sinecure and 
hired writers to controvert. The inerest, 
you will perceive, will come back again 
to England, and may possibly be ex- 
pended amongst the people of England, 
but all the principal will be expended in 
France to animate French manufactures, 
commerce, trade, and agriculture, all of 
which will be fed by the mine of England. 

The same will be going on, in other 
shapes, with regard to other foreign coun- 
tries, and especially with regard to Ame- 
rica. For can it be believed, that men, 
in the Farming and Trading line, will 
remain here to give their last shilling to 
the fund-holders, and to see their families 
brought te the work-heuse, while a ceun- 
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try of freedom extends its arms to aflord 
protection to their property as well as to 
their persons? At this very moment, hun- 
dreds of farmers are actually preparing 
to remove themselves and their property 





to America, and many are now upon the 
voyage. 
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Yet, such is the attachment to coun- 
try in the breast of every good man; so 
great are the powers of those feelings 
which bind men, and particularly the 
country people, to the place of their birth ; 
sO numerous and so strong are the ties 


Now, then, let us see what will! which restrain them from an abandon- 


be the effects of operations of this sort.;ment of their homes, that emigration is- 
‘A man whorents a farm, we will suppose, @ thing which they would have avoided 
détermines not to remain any longer as they would have avoided death, under 


under such a state of things. He sells 
off his stock, amounting, we will say, to 
He turns this 
stock into money, and he carries the 


five thousand pounds. 
money to America. In England, he gave. 
employment and paid in poor-rates the 
means of supporting about twelve or four- 
teen families. Whence are to come the 
means of supporting these families when 
he is gone? ‘There is no one to supply 
his place; for there are thousands of 
farms now lying waste. ‘These families, 
therefore, must go to augment the already 
intolerable burden of the poor-rates, they 
must go to.add to the immense mass of. 
misery already existing, while the farmer 
himself, though he has lost, by the low 
price of his stock, two-thirds of his fortune, 
carries away the remainder, together with 
his valuable industry and skill, to add to 
the agriculture of America; to give em- 
ployment to families there ; to add to the 
population and power of that country, 
and to congratulate himself on his escape 
from ruinous taxation, and his family upon 
their escape from the horrors of a poor 
house. And who can blame such a man? 
Té must still love his country ; but the 
first law of nature, se/f-preservation, impe- 
riously calls on him to abandon it for 


ever | 


any circumstances but the present; but 
now, when they have no prospect of an 
end to the calamities of the country ; 
when, instead of that relief, which peace 
was promised to bring, they feel their bur- 
thens not only doubled by the operations 
of the paper money and funding system, 
but daily and hourly increasing ; when 
they see the ablest and most industrious 
of their labourers daily dropping into the 
ranks of the paupers ; when they see their 
former wealthy and provident acquaint- 
ances reduced, one after another, to 
Bankruptcy, and their families takmg 
shelter here and there under the roof of 
charity, when they behold all this, and 
when to all this is added the reflection, 
that, ina time of profound peace, and 
without any insurrection or any commo- 
tion in the country, laws have been passed 
to take away the personal safety of every 
man, to expose free conversation to the 
malignant construction of spies and in- 
formers, to render the intercourse between 
man and man dangerous and even peri- 
lous, and, in short, to imbitter and to 
curse every moment of their lives, there 
is no room for balancing ; remove, they 
must, if they have any spirit left in them, 
and if they have the means to remove ; 
for to remain is certain misery, more than 
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probable ruin, and possible death, thou. h 


every action of their lives may be pe:- 
fectly innocent, and even meritorious. 
Irom these causes and many otheis 
that might be mentioned, the countr, 
must, as long as this state of things last, 
go on declining and perishing. Its mean 
of meeting the demands of the unrelentin; 
funding system, will daily. diminish, and 
therefore, there is no remedy, let Mr 
Curwen talk as long and as big as. he 
will, but that. of reducing, and near; 
annihilating, that thing which is called th: 


national Debt, and also reducing the 
expenses of the army to a tenth part oi 


And, indeed, it is the 
Debt which has created and which keep: 


what it now is. 


up the army, for which there would be no 
occasion were it not for the weight of the 
taxes, which weight of taxes is the effect 
of the Debt. 

The great question now to be deter 
mined is, WHETHER THE BO. 
ROUGH-MONGERS CAN CARRY 
ON THE MILITARY AND SUSPEN 
SION SYSTEM AFTER THE FUND. 
ING SYSTEM IS DESTROYED.— 
This system, this order of things, an im 
mense standing army, with Corps of 
Yeomanry established all over the coun: 
try, with the press under the superinten- 
dance of the Magistrates, and with the 
personal safety of every man taken from 
him, this system I call the Borough-mon yer 
system, it having been notoriously adopted 
in order to resist and crush the petitioners 
for Parliamentary Reform. Now, then, 
Iam quite sure that the funding system 
cannot lastlong. Iam quite sure ofthat. 
I know it with little less certainty than | 
know, that winter will follow the next 


summer. It may last two years, per- 
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haps; and it may. not expire wholly 
oefore the end of three or four years ; but, 
I defy any measures, any powers, or any 
events, to save it from destruction at,the 
ead of afew years. The question, there- 
fore, is, not whether the funding system 
vill be destroyed ; nor is it a question, 
whether the borough-mongering system 
will continue as long as the funding gys- 
tem continue ; for I am convinced that it 
will, seeing that it appears to me impos- 
sible to carry on the funding system any 
longer without the borough-mongering 
system. But, the grand and vital question 
is, whether the borough-mongering system 
can support itself amidst all the uproar 
and tumult of the breaking up of the 
funding system ; and whether .it can go 
on and consolidate and perpetuate. itself 
in this country. This is the great ques- 
tion, my countrymen, upon which you have 
This is the 
question, the solution of which will deter- 
mine the fate of England; and, I frankly 
own to you, that it is a question which 


to exercise your judgment. 


appears to me more difficult to settle than 
any one which ever before presented itself 
to my mind. You may have perceived 
a great change of tone in those whe for- 
merly talked so boldly about the endless 
They begin 
now to faulter in their accents. They 


resources of the country. 


are frightened at the work of their own 
hands. They have. surrounded them- 
selves with all the securities which an 
army and the absolute power of impri- 
sonment_at pleasure can give them ;. but, 


be you assured, that they tremble within. 


} They are scared at the deso'ation which 


they have brought upon the country. 


They are compelled ta smile upon the 








fund holders ; and yet they would fain 
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that there were no such people in exist- 
ence! . Baffled in all their projects and 
prospects, they know not which way to 
turn themselves. Their progress seems 
to be like that of the Gamester in Ho- 
garth ; and their situation at this parti- 
eular stage is nearly approaching to that 
of his, when, having ventured and lost his 
last desperate stake, you see hith gnash- 
ing his teeth, holding up above his head 
his two clenched fists, stamping upon the 
floor, and muttering curses, while the 
fund-holders, who set round the table, are 
sneering and scoffing at his demoniac 


agitations. 


Sometime ago, it was their project to 
cause the Bank to pay again in specie; 
and, agreeably to that project, they issued 
the new silver currency. It appears to 
be now their project to get fresh quan- 
tities of paper again afloat; and, if they 
can do that, the first effect of it will be, 
the disappearance of the new silver cur- 
rency, which, though inferior to sterling 
value, will never long continue to circu- 
late amidst such additional quantities of 
paper as will produce any sensible effect 
in the raising of prices and in the lower- 
ing the real amount of taxation. I do 
not clearly see the possibility of aug- 
menting the quantity of paper in circula- 
tion, seeing that the proprietors of lands 
and of goods have nothing to offer in 
pledge for it. But, besides, if it were to 
be effected, what tremendous mischief 
would it produce! Suppose the paper 
thus put out to reduce the value of the 
A man who has 


gurrency one-third. 
made a contract to-day to receive three 
hundred pounds ata distant day, would in 
fact receive only two-thirds of what he 
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had contracted for. This real breach of 
contract would take place with respect to 
all bargains made at this time, or recent- 
ly made, all mortgages, bonds, leases, 
annuities, yearly wages of servants. 
Goods sold for long credit would share 
the same fate; and, as there is perhaps 
many millions worth of goods always 
sent to foreign countries upon long credit, 
when the money came to be paid, it 
would be paid in a currency of one- 
third less in value than the currency 
calculated upon when the goods were sold. 
Thus, a merchant abroad, who must 
now send three hundred pounds sterling 
to discharge his debt to his creditor 
here, would, in fact, have to send only 
two hundred pounds sterling in real 
money; because two hundred pounds in 
real money would purchase three hun- 
dred pounds in the paper that would 
there be afloat. 


Here, then, the waves of the system 
by suddenly taking a roll in this new 
direction, would overwhelm a new class 
of the community; and, by this time, 
the discredit of the paper would become 
sO notorious to the world, that the peo- 
ple of all foreign nations would keep 
aloof from it; would begin to shake 
their heads, and exclaim, “ Babylon the 
Great is fallen.” 

What I am disposed to think, however, 
is, that this project for getting out new 
quantities of paper money will not suc- 
ceed ; and yet, without it, the interest of 
the,debt cannot be paid out of the taxes; 
for, though standing armies, and sedition 
bills and habeus corpus suspension bills are 
dreadfully powerful things, their power is 
not of that kind which enables people to 
pay taxes. In all human probability, 
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then, the whole of the interest of the debt 
and all the sinecures and pensions and 
salaries, and also the expenses of a thun- 
dering standing army, will continue to be 
made up, by taxes, by loans from the 
Bank, by exchequer bills, by every species 
of contrivance, to the latest possiblé mo- 
ment, and until the whole of the paper 
system, amidst the war of opinions, of 
projects, of interests, and of passions, shall 
go to pieces like a ship upon the rocks. 
And THEN comes the question: CAN 
THE POROUGH-MONGERING SYS- 
TEM OUTLIVE THIS TREMEND- 
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mind, that,.if I quit her shores’ for a while, 
it is only for the purpose of being still ‘able 
to serve her. It is impossible for any 
man not to see clearly, that the sole choice 
now is between silence and retreat. Core 
ruption has put on her armour and-drawn 
her dagger. We must, therefore; fall 
back and cover ourselves in a way so-as 
to be able to fight her upon more equal 
The Giffords, the Southeys, the | 
Walters, the Stuarts, the Stoddarts, and 
all the hireling crew, who were unable to 


terms. 


answer with the pen, now rush at me with 
their drawn knife, and exclaim, “ write 





OUS WRECK? If it can; if the army | 


can still be kept up, and if the personal 
safety of all the people can still ke suspend- 
ed; if this breach between the two sys- 
tems does NOT LET IN REFORM, it 
is hard to say how very low this country 
is to be sunk in the scale of nations. It 
would, in that case, become so humbled, 
so poverty-stricken, so degraded, so fee- 
ble, that it would, in a few years, not have 
the power, even if it had the inclination, 
to defend itself against any invader. The 
people would become the most beggarly 
and slavish of all mankind, and nothing 
would be left of England but the mere 
name, and that only as it were for the pur- 
pose of reminding the wretched inhabitants 
of the valour and public spirit of their 
forefathers. 

Let us hope, however, that this is not 
Let us 
hope that she is yet to be freed of the mill- 
stone that hangs around her neck. As 


to be the fate of our country. 


for me, I shall never cease to use the best 
of my endeavours to save her from the 
dangers which threaten her utter destruc- 
tion; and, [hope you will always bear in 


“on!” Tousethe words of the Westmin- 


‘ster address, they shake the halter in my 
|face and rattle in my ears the keys of the 
dungeon, and then they exclaim with a 


‘malignant grin: “ Why do you not con- 
A few 


years ago, being at Barnet Fair, I saw a 


“tinue to write on, you coward ?” 


battle going on, arising out of some sud- 
den quarrel, between a Butcher and the 
Servant of a West-country Grazier. The 
Butcher, though vastly superior in point of 
size, finding that he was getting the worst 
of it, recoiled a step or two, and drew out 
his knife. Upon the sight of this weapon, 
the Grazier turned about and ran off till 
he came up to a Scotchman who was 
guarding his herd, and out of whose hand 
the former snatched a good ash stick 
about four feet long. Having thus got 
what he called a dong arm, he returned to 
the combat, and in a very short time, he 
gave the Butcher a blow upon the wrist 
which brought his knife to the ground.— 
The Grazier then fell to work with his 
stick in such style as I never before wit- 
nessed. The Butcher fell down, and roll- 
ed and kicked; but, he seemed only to 




























‘renewed the basting, exclaiming every 
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change his position in order to insure eve- 
ry part of his carcass a due share of the 
penalty of his baseness. After the Gra- 
ier had, apparently, tired himself, he was 
coming away, when, happening to cast 
his eyes upon the knife, he ran back and 


now and then, as he caught breath : “ dra 
the knife wo’t.” He came away a se- 
cond time, and a second time returned and 
set on upon the caitiff again: and this he 
repeated several times, ¢xclaiming always 
when he recommenced the drubbing: 
“ dra the knife wo’t /” Till, at length, the 
Butcher was so bruised, thathe was actu- 
ally unable to stand, or even able to get 





up; and yet, such, amongst Englishmen, | nounce to be a Jibel. 
is the abhorrence of foul Aghting, that not write libels. 


a soul attempted to interfere, and nobody 
seemed to pity a man thus unmercifully 
beaten. 

It is my intention to imitate the con- 
duct of this Grazier; to resort to a long 
arm ; and td combat Corruption, while I 
keep myself out of the reach of her knife. 
Nobody called the Grazier a coward, be- 
cause he did not stay to oppose his fists to 
a pointed and cutting instrument. My 
choice, as I said before, (leaving all 
considerations of Personal Safety out of 
the question) lies between silence and re- 
freat. If I remain here, all other means 
will be first used to reduce me to silence; 
and, if all those means fail, then will 
come the dungeon. Therefore, that I 
may still be able to write, and to write 
with freedom too, I shall write, if I live, 
from America ; and, my readers may de- 
pend on it, that it will not be more than 
four months from the date of this address, 
before the publication of the. Weekly 


Pamphlet will be resumed in London, and 
will be continued very nearly as regularly 
as it has been for years past. My main 
object will be to combat Corruption; but, 
I shall be able to commmnicate some very 
useful information ; especially as I shall 
have, at one and the same time,the situation 
If it be 


said, that I cannot expect to get any one 


of both countries under my eye. 


here to print, or publish, what I write in 
America. I ask, then, what is the use 
of writing here, seeing that the same ob- 
stacle would exist as to what should be 
written in England. Besides, I shall be 
as careful as I have been, not to write any 
thing that even a Special Jury would pro- 
I have no desire to 
Ihave written none here. 
Lord Stpmouta was “ sorry to say,”’ that 
[had not written any thing that the Law 
Officers could prosecute with any chance 
of success. Ido not remove for the pur- 
pose of writing libels, but for the purpose 
of being able to write what is not libellous. 
I do not retire from a combat with the 
Attorney General, but from a combat 
with a dungeon, deprived of pen, ink, and 
paper. A combat with the Attorney Ge- 
neral is quite unequal enough. That, 
hewever, I would have encountered. I 
know too, what a trial by Special Jury is, 
Yet that, or any other sort of trial I would 
have staid to face. So that, I could have 
been sure of a trial of whatever sort, I 
would have run the risk. But, against 
the absolute power of imprisonment, with- 
out even a@ hearing, for time unlimited, in 
any jail in the kingdom, without: the use 
of pen, ink, and paper, and without any 
communication with any soul. but the 
keepers ; against such a person it would 
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have been worse than madness to attempt 
to strive. Indeed, there could be no 
striving in a case, where I should have 
been as much at the disposal of the Secre- 
tary of State as are the shoes which he 
has upon his feet. No! I will go, where 
[ shall not be as the shoes upon Lord Sid- 
mouth’s and Lord Castlereagh’s feet, I 
will go where I can make sure of the use 
of pen, ink, and paper; and, these two 
Lords may be equally sure, that, in spite 
of every thing that they can do, unless 
they openly enact or proclaim a Censorship 
on the Press, or cut off all commercial 
connexion with America, you, my good 
and faithful countrymen, shall be able to 
read what I write. In my letter to Earl 
Grosvenor, I said, that something very 
near to the chopping off of my hand, or 
the poking out of your eyes, should be 
done, before I would cease to write and 
you would cease to read. What has been 
done would not be very far from this, if 
I were to remain here; but, when I wrote 
that sentence I had a full knowledge of 
what was going to be done, and, I had 


also resolved upon the course to pursue, in 
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hand writing. I challenge all those, whom 
I ever conversed with to say, that I éver 
uttered a wish to see overthrown any one: 
of the Constitutional establishments of the. 
kingdom; and, I most solemnly declare; 
that I never associated with any man, whe 
professed, even in private, to entertain any 
such wish; but, on the contrary, all 
those, with whom I have ever been inti- 
mate in politics, have always had in view 
the preservation of all the establishments 
and orders of the kingdom as one of the 
objects of a timely reform of the Parlia- 
ment. 

The sacrifice I make would, under any 
other circumstances, be justly considered 
as cnormous. The ceasing of a profit of 
mere than ten thousand pounds a year 
from my works ; the less of property of 
various sorts, left scatteréd about in all 
manner of ways; the leaving of numer- 
ous friends and of local objects created 
under my own hands and affording me se 
many pleasing sensations. But; all this 
weighs nothing, when compared with the 
horrid idea of being silenced ; of sneaking 
to my farm and quietly leaving Corruption 


order, as far as related to myself, to de-sto ample out the vitals of my country, 


feat its intention. 

And, now, my countrymen, before I set 
off, let me caution you against giving the 
smallest credit to any thing that Corrup- 
tion’s Press may assert of me. You have 
seen what atrocious falsehoods, it has put 
forth in my presence ; what, then, will it 
not do in my absence? IT have written 
thousands of letters, to various persons 


in all parts of the kingdom. I give any 


one leave to make public any letter of mine, 
accompanied by the certificate of any 
respectable friend of mine, that it is inmy 
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while her infamous press was revelling in 
unexposed falsehoods and calumnies le- 
velled against myself and my friends.— 
Compared to this, no loss of fortune, no 
toils necessary to support a numerous 
family, no poverty, no bodily suffering ; 
there is nothing of this kind that must not 
appear trifling and even wholly unworthy 
of notice, when compared with the loss of 
that satisfaction which I shall now derive 
from still retaining the power of com- 
batting Corruption, and from the hope 
that I shall never cease to entertain of 
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returning to my beloved country in the 
day of the restoration of her freedom. 


Every species of falsehood, deception, 
imposture will Corruption now resort to in 
order to blacken my character, to dis- 


_figure my motives, and to diminish. the 
effect of my writings. But, my country- 


men, if you have witnessed so much of all 
these while I was present, I need not fear 
that you will believe in them when I am 
absent! ‘They will now play off this trick 
more than ever. But, the matter of their 
publications will soon undeceive you.— 
Nothing will be sent by me but “ Cobbett’s 
“ Weekly Political Register,” and nothing 
will be of my writing, which will not have 
at the foot of it the name of the same 
Gentleman, whose name will appear as 
the publisher of this Number. . However, 
{am not much afraid of your being im- 
posed upon in this way ; for, amidst the 
crowd of writers, I hope you now will as 
easily distinguish my_voice as a lamb does 
that of its mother, though there be hun- 
dreds of others bleating at the same mo- 
ment. 


A mutual affection, a powerful impulse, 
equal to that, out of which this wonderful 
sagacity arises, will, [hope, always exist 
between me and my hard-used country- 


men : an affection, which my heart as-| 


sures me, no time, no distance, no new 
connexions, no new association of ideas, 
however enchanting, can ever destroy, or. 
in apy degree enfeeble or impair. Th: 


sight of a free, happy, well fed and well 
clad people will only tend to invigorate 
my efforts to assist in restoring you. to 
the enjoyment of those rights and of that 
happiness, which are so well merited..by 
your honesty, your sincerity, your skill in 
all the useful arts, your patient toil, your 
'kind-heartedness, your valour, and all the 
virtues which you possess in so super- 
eminent:a degree. A splendid mansion 
in America will be an object less dear to 
me than a cottage on the skirts of Wal- 
sham Chase or of Botley Common. Ne- 
ver will Town as my friend, him who is 
not a friend of the people of England. 
I will never become a subject or a citizen 
of any other State, and will. always be a 
foreigner in every country but England. 


Any foible that may belong to your char- 


acter, I shall always willingly allow to 
belong to my own. All the celebrity, 


which my writings have obtained, and - 


which they will preserve long and long 
after Lords Liverpool and Sidmouth 
and Castlereagh are rotten and forgotten, 
[ owe less to my own talents than to that 
discernment and that noble spirit in you, 
which have at once instructed. my mind 
and warmed my heart; and, my beloved 
countrymen, be you well assured, that 
the beatings of that heart will be, love for 
ihe people, for the happiness and the re- 
aown of England; and hatred of their 


corrupt, hypocritical, dastardly, and mer- ; 


ciless foes. 


WM. COBBETT. 
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